OLD GERMANY

ran a more sophisticated cabaret called Simplizissimus, where
no public personage, and least of all royalty, could escape
ridicule. Always after these late nights, summer and winter
alike, many students went to the station to catch the early
train to Garmisch and climb the Zugspitze or one of the
harder peaks of the Wetterstein range. The life of the
mountains was close to the city.
In our pension everybody wanted to talk English to young
Englishmen, and it was hard to keep to the rule of grammar
and exercises by day, and reading and conversation by night,
which should enable anybody to master a language in a few
weeks. I certainly had no more time to spend on the busi-
ness, for I have always regarded foreign languages as a
kind of necessary shorthand, in which head waiters and
diplomats reach the highest proficiency but ordinary folk
can meet their civilized requirements if they wish.
The theatre found a place immediately in my system of
German education, for the two legitimate playhouses of
Munich were just opening with their seasonal variety
of plays, from German sentimental comedies to Ibsen,
Strindberg, Hauptmann, Shaw and Gorky. One of them,
the Residenztheater, a lovely playhouse which I believe was
the first to install a revolving stage, announced that during
the season it would present the whole of Ibsen's plays from
the first to the last at fortnightly intervals. This promise
was fulfilled, and I was duly grateful for having arrived
in the city at such a moment. The other, the Schauspielhaus,
was a typical German provincial theatre run on the repertory
plan, with a stock company and a change of bill every night.
The kiosks everywhere carried the playbills in large Gothic
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